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This book is dedicated to all those in 
Ida and Mali’s family 
who perished in the Holocaust. 


IDA MALINOVSKY (SLYOMOVIC) 


Born 1911, Tochovo, Czechoslovakia 
(now Czech Republic) 

Died 2012, Melbourne, Australia 

Parents: 

David Slyomovic 

Born 1870, Bustina, Hungary 

Died 1941, Theresienstadt Concentration 

Camp, Czechoslovakia 

Blanka (Bluma) Kahan 
Born 1873, Sziget (Maramos), 
Transylvania, Austro-Hungarian Empire 
(now part of Romania) 

Died 1944, Birkenau Concentration 
Camp*, Poland 

Older Siblings: 

Julius (Yechiel) Slyomovic 
Born 1895, Bustina, Hungary 
Died 1954, Tel-Aviv, Israel 

Bertha Slyomovic 

Born 1899, Tochovo, Czechoslovakia 
Died c.1979, Adelaide, Australia 

Chaya Slyomovic 

Born 1903, Tochovo, Czechoslovakia 
Died 1944, Birkenau Concentration 
Camp, Poland 

Margit Slyomovic 

Born 1910, Carpathian Ruthenia, 

Czechoslovakia 

Died 1944, Birkenau Concentration 
Camp, Poland 

Zoli (Zalman) Slyomovic 
Date of birth unknown, Tochovo, 
Czechoslovakia 
Died 1985, Israel 


Younger Siblings: 

Joseph (Yossi) Slyomovic 

Born 1913, Tochovo, Czechoslovakia 

Details of death unknown 

Rozi Slyomovic 

Born 1918, Tochovo, Czechoslovakia 
Died 1990, Israel 

And (Chana) Slyomovic 

Born 1921, Tochovo, Czechoslovakia 

Died 2008, Tel-Aviv, Israel 

Etel Slyomovic 

Born 1925, Tochovo, Czechoslovakia 
Died 1944, Birkenau Concentration 
Camp, Poland 

* Birkenau was an extermination camp 
within the Auschwitz Concentration Camp 
complex. 



ONDREJ (MALI) MALINOVSKY 


IDA & MALI 


Born 1911, Balassagyarmat, Hungary 
Died 1997, Melbourne, Australia 

Parents: 

Nachum (Nathan) Malinovsky 
Born 1878, Hungary 
Died 1918 

Miriam (Marie) Weinberger 
Born 1887 
Died 1928 

Older Sibling: 

Derzo (David) Malinovsky 
Born 1908 

Died c.1944, Birkenau Concentration 
Camp, Poland 

Younger Siblings: 

Magda Malinovsky 
Born 1912 

Died 1941, Kosice Concentration Camp, 
Hungary 

Hedvig (Heidi) Malinovsky 
Born 1913 

Died 1939, Kosice Concentration Camp, 
Hungary 

Marta Malinovsky 
Born 1916 

Details of death unknown 

Olga Malinovsky 
Details of birth unknown 
Died, date unknown, Israel 


Married 1938, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia 

Children: 

Blanka (Blanche) Zaitman 

Born 1946, Prague, Czechoslovakia 

Tomas (Tom) Malin 

Born 1947, Prague, Czechoslovakia 

Blanche’s Children with 
Aaron Zaitman: 

Lani Castan 

Born 1970, Melbourne, Australia 
Dina Zaitman 

Born 1972, Melbourne, Australia 

Tom’s Children with 
Goldie Tennan: 

Joel Malin 

Born 1973, Melbourne, Australia 
Oren Malin 

Born 1976, Melbourne, Australia 
Ellie Malin 

Born 1980, Melbourne, Australia 

Tom’s Son with 
Brenda Greenwood-Malin: 

Joshua Greenwood-Malin 
Born 1994, Melbourne, Australia 


Zvi Malinovsky 

Details of birth unknown 

Died, date unknown, Israel 
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MLECNY BAR 


1 n a busy cafe in Prague, just minutes away from the city’s thriving 

I Jewish quarter, an elegant young woman served coffee and cakes 
and chatted with her customers. Ida Slyomovic had an outgoing, vivacious 
personality and created an easy rapport with her regular patrons. 

At five foot two inches in height, Ida was a striking looking woman who 
liked to dress in pencil skirts, high heels, and form-fitting high neck jumpers 
that flattered her shapely figure and slim hips. 

As a young woman, she wore her black, wavy hair at shoulder length and 
favoured red lipstick that accentuated her full lips and perfect teeth. Her skin 
was flawless and dark. 

Perhaps it was her sense of style and her friendly nature that drew the 
attention of one of her customers, Ondrej Malinovsky, who stopped by the 
cafe one day in 1938 for refreshment. 

At just five foot six inches, Ondrej earned the nickname Mali because of 
his short stature. He was slightly built with dark brown hair and sparkling 
brown eyes. Mali’s great sense of humour was written on his face and he 
often looked like he was ready to break into laughter. 

After being introduced by one of the Slyomovic brothers, Ida and Mali 
began a two-year courtship that grew into a legendary love story. 

The couple married two years later in the Great Synagogue in Prague and 
celebrated with a wedding breakfast in Ida’s parents’ apartment with about 
40 family and close friends. It was a quiet affair as the Nazis had occupied 
the city since March 1939 and Jewish celebrations were muted. 

The food was kosher and all prepared by Ida with her sisters and mother - 
who were all fabulous cooks. Food was scarce so the menu was not elaborate 
but included delicious strudels and cakes, served with tea and coffee. 

The couple were not long married before they were separated in the wave 
of displacement and destruction sweeping through Europe. 


* The name of the Slyomovic family s cafe translated from Czechoslovakian into English roughly as 
‘The Milk Bar ’ 
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BREAD AND TEA 


T he legend of Ida and Mali’s great love story was forged in the 
extraordinary circumstances the newlyweds faced in these first 
tumultuous years of their marriage. 

In particular, Ida often repeated the incredible story of the determination 
of her husband to voluntarily accompany her from the Theresienstadt 
ghetto to Auschwitz, knowing that it was a death camp where Jews were 
sent never to return. 

One day in the spring of 1944, not long after the death of Ida’s father 
from heart disease, her mother received papers that she was being sent to 
Auschwitz on the next transport. Ida found Mali and in tears pleaded with 
him to allow her to accompany her mother to the concentration camp. He 
agreed and insisted that he would also go on the transport with Ida and 
her mother. 

It was a simple gesture of a husband devoted to his wife, “Where you 
go, I go” and yet an incredible act of bravery and unquestioning sacrifice. 

Attempting to survive in conditions of deprivation and scarcity 
throughout the war, the couple sought to sustain each other in any 
way possible. Even in Theresienstadt*, Mali had discovered a way to 
surreptitiously exchange small items of sewing for bread. He would then 
sneak through to Ida’s section of the camp and pass her food when the 
guards were distracted. 

Later, after the couple had been transported to Auschwitz, and Mali 
had been given the meaningless task of moving piles of rocks, Ida went 
looking for him with a hot cup of tea. It was a humble gesture but one that 
Mali remembered gratefully for years later. 

Shortly after, Mali and Ida were sent to work as slave labourers in 
factories in different parts of Nazi-occupied Europe, and they heard no 
more news of each other until the end of the war. 


* Theresienstadt concentration camp, also referred to as Theresienstadt ghetto, was established by 
the SS during the Second World War in the fortress and garrison city of Terezln. 
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BREAD AND TEA 


The legend of Ida and Mali’s devotion to each other includes the story of 
Mali’s first act as a free man after liberation. 

As the German prison guards fled from the advancing Russian army, 
they put Mali and other prisoners on trains heading back to Czechoslovakia. 
When the train eventually stopped and the Red Cross told the passengers 
they were free, Mali’s first thought was to return to Theresienstadt in search 
of the portraits of Ida that had been painted by the Jewish artist Malva 
Schalek*. He treasured the two portraits as wonderful depictions of his 
deeply loved wife and wanted to ensure that they remained in his care. 

Shortly after retrieving the pictures from the ghetto’s court house he was 
reunited with his wife on the doorstep of an apartment in Prague. Ida had 
not known whether her husband had survived until he knocked at the door 
and, underweight and unwell, he fell into her arms. 

These stories have become family folklore, told over and over to children 
and grandchildren. 



* Malva Schalek was deported to Theresienstadt in 1942, where she produced more than 100 
drawings and watercolours of fellow inmates and their life in the ghetto. She was deported to 
Auschwitz in 1944 after refusing to paint a collaborationist doctor, and perished there. 
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A NEEDLE AND SOME THREAD 


W hile Ida and Mali’s great love for each other sustained them 
through the deprivations and trauma of the Second World 
War, it was their inner fortitude and understanding of the value of hard 
work that, along with some luck, ensured their survival when so many 
others perished. 

Born in Hungary in 1911, Mali was just seven years old when his father 
Nathan* was beaten by the Cossacks and left to die from his injuries. Mali’s 
mother Miriam was forced to take a job as a dressmaker to provide the income 
required to feed seven children. With little family support, she managed to 
guide her children into various trades and care for them until she died when 
Mali was just 17 years old. 

It was a difficult childhood as Mali was sent to live with different relatives 
for long periods of time but Mali learned the importance of hard work and 
the resilience required to endure challenging circumstances. He moved to 
Prague when he was 17 to begin an apprenticeship as a furrier, a trade that 
he mastered and that gave him great satisfaction and pride throughout his 
long life. It also provided him with valuable practical skills that helped him 
survive the Holocaust. 

Once he was transported to the ghetto Theresienstadt, Mali relied on his 
practical skills and ingenuity to outwit the SS guards and access desperately 
scarce food and medicine. 

He developed a small enterprise, sewing secretly at night, mending and 
altering clothes and secretly exchanging them for bread and the medication 
needed to treat his father-in-law’s heart condition. 

After transportation to the concentration camps, he credits his salvation 
to the cotton, needle and thimble that he hid in his oversized shoe; the simple 
everyday items allowed him to work and offer valuable services to those 
who would otherwise have him killed. 


* Mali s father had a paid position at the Balasgyamart synagogue as a choir master and often 
performed violin recitals. It is likely that he also taught violin through the synagogue. 
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BREAD AND TEA 


In one memorable incident, that he would often recount to illustrate his 
ingenuity and the stupidity of the Germans, he was asked to sew a pair of 
gloves for a Nazi commander. He worked overnight to pull apart stolen 
sample gloves, copy the pattern and sew a new pair of gloves so perfectly 
that he avoided death for another day. 

Ida had also grown up with the ingrained understanding that hard work 
was the key to survival. 

Ida was born in 1911 in Tacovo, a small village in Czechoslovakia (now 
in the Ukraine). She moved with her family to Carlsbad (now Karlovy Vary 
in the Czech Republic) as a young girl. When her father Chaim Dovid fell 
ill with heart disease, and at the early age of 13, she and her mother Blima 
(Blanka in Czech) took over the operations of her family’s importing fruit 
business. 

Ida was still a teenager when the family moved to Prague and she 
decided she wanted to run her own business operating the cafe where she 
later met Mali. As she was not legally old enough to own her own business, 
Ida used her older sister’s identification papers and, with her father’s help, 
acquired the permit she needed. She worked long hours in the cafe, making 
sandwiches and serving customers tea, coffee and the cakes that her mother 
had made. She operated that cafe until the laws changed in 1939 banning 
Jews from running their own enterprises. 

Determined that she would continue to support her family, Ida sought 
work any way she could, whether she was helping her sisters with their 
sewing, cleaning the house or selling the cakes she baked in her home. 

Later, when she had been imprisoned by the Nazis, Ida’s ingenuity and 
ability to work long hours had a much more direct impact on her chances 
of survival. However her resilience was tested at times by the cold brutality 
of the Nazis. 

After learning that her beloved mother had been killed in the Auschwitz 
gas chambers, Ida broke down and cried unceasingly until she became 
unwell and developed an eye condition. Ida told her family in later years 
that her mother appeared to her in a vision one night and told her to, “Get 
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up and live.” Ida considered it a premonition and said that it was from that 
moment that she became determined to survive. 

She formed a strong and life-long connection with another young Czech 
woman called Lotte in the concentration camp and told her that whenever 
they found an opportunity for work they must push themselves forward and 
make themselves useful. 

Together, they were selected to work in a munitions factory in 
Christianstadt in Germany. Lotte and Ida proved themselves to be valuable 
labourers in the factory and they managed to stay alive until the dying days 
of the war when the Nazis began to march prisoners towards the interior of 
Germany to escape the encroaching Russians. 

One night in the depth of winter, early in 1945, and somewhere in the 
middle of Germany, Ida and Lotte managed to escape the SS guards, using 
the ingenuity and resilience that continued to help them survive. 

To disguise their Jewish identity, they used the lining of their coats to sew 
over the numbers on their thin uniforms and walked from farm house to 
farm house to avoid the attention of the authorities. 

Whenever they were asked where they lived, they would answer, “Adolf 
Hitler Place” or “Adolf Hitler Square” knowing that every town in Germany 
would have a street named after the Nazi leader. 

They were cold and hungry, still in danger and unaware of the fate of 
their loved ones, but Ida and Lotte rejoiced in their freedom as they walked 
for almost three weeks home to Prague. 
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GATHERING THE FAMILY HOME 


H aving grown up in a large and devoted family of 10 siblings, and 
losing her parents in traumatic circumstances, Ida was determined 
to gather together her surviving family members in the aftermath of the war. 

From Mali’s family, only his sister Olga and brother Zvi, who was living 
in Israel, were still alive when the war ended. Mali’s sisters Magda, Heidi and 
Marta, and his brother David (Derzo) were all killed in the gas chambers. 

Having lost most of his siblings in the Holocaust, Mali adopted the 
Slyomovic family as his own and supported Ida’s remarkable efforts to 
provide her surviving relatives — many of them starving and traumatised — 
with a home in their apartment in Lodecka Street. 

The stories from this time resonate through the generations and Ida’s 
ongoing role as caregiver, nurturer and feeder become her defining 
characteristics. 

One day late in 1945, Ida’s nieces Eva (known in the family as Baylu) 
and Mindu were walking through the streets of Prague when they ran into 
a friend who told them that Ida was alive and gave them the address of their 
apartment. With both parents, Chaya and Moshe, killed in the Holocaust, 
Baylu and Mindu moved into the apartment. Ida’s other nieces, Hani and 
Etel, (Julius’ daughters) also moved in along with Ida’s sister Bertha and 
Bertha’s daughters Elza and Lily. 

When Ida heard that her oldest brother Yechiel and his son Moty were 
alive, she travelled hundreds of kilometres on trains to Tacovo, to find them 
and bring them to Prague where she could also care for them. Afraid of the 
many soldiers who occupied the carriages, Ida travelled on the outside of 
the train, standing on the plates that connected the carriages. She didn’t tell 
Mali that she was pregnant at the time, fearing he would not let her embark 
on the arduous journey. 
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The flat was overcrowded with returning family members who were 
undernourished and in some cases unwell and sleeping on the floor. Ida 
made it her mission to feed her relatives and spent her days scouring for 
food — even visiting nearby towns to beg for provisions — and cooking 
huge pots of meals to share with whoever needed it. She even managed to 
find small amounts of costume jewellery to sell for much needed clothes 
and blankets. 

At one point, Yossi was arrested for his involvement in these black 
market operations. Once again, Ida travelled a long distance to find her 
brother and bribe the guards to release him with money she had borrowed 
from various family members.* 

Elza became very ill with pneumonia and spent two years in a sanatorium 
for victims of tuberculosis. She remembers that while other family 
members were “enjoying their freedom” Ida would visit her regularly and 
bring her meals. 

Ida also took over the care of her nieces, making sure they looked as 
well dressed and attractive as possible, in order for them to find decent 
husbands and resume ‘normal’ lives. 



* It was this money that caused a breakdown in the relationship with some family members who 
believed Ida and Mali should pay them back the £500 borrowed to secure Yossi s release. Mali was so 
distressed by the dispute, he cut the relevant family members from photographs. 
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SYMBOLS OF HOPE 


W hen Blanka (Blanche) was born to Ida and Mali in February 
1946 she was considered a miracle baby. Many women had 
stopped menstruating due to starvation and overwork during the war 
and no one considered it likely that a child could be conceived in the 
aftermath of the Holocaust. 

Some members of the family were also still deeply traumatised and 
were angry with the couple for bringing a child into a world that seemed 
devoid of humanity. 

Yet, in many ways the arrival of a baby into the family symbolised a 
new beginning and hope that life would return to normal. She was doted 
on by her many aunts and uncles who were so pleased that she was named 
after their beloved mother. 

It was not long after that Tomas (Tom) was born to Ida and Mali in 
1947, and the family was complete. 

With the threat of Communism looming, the family had finally had 
enough of Europe’s political turmoil and decided it was time to leave. 

Ida and Mali wanted to emigrate to Israel and sent a container to Israel 
full of clothes and the household items they would need to resettle in 
a foreign country. However the British closed the Israeli borders to 
European immigrants and the container was shipped to Cyprus and was 
never recovered. 

Not to be deterred, the couple also applied for permits to relocate to 
Canada, Peru and Australia, even undergoing baptism, thinking that 
it may help their applications if the authorities considered them to be 
Christian. 

Eventually they chose to settle in Australia which seemed as far away 
as possible from the suffering they had experienced in Europe. They 
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chose Melbourne as a city with a reasonably cool winter where people 
would want to buy fur clothing. 

Ida and Mali, along with their two young children, departed from 
Genoa to Melbourne on the Napoleon in September 1948 to start a new life 
on the other side of the world. 

The immigrants faced new challenges in their adopted home, but away 
from the shadow of the Holocaust, lingering anti-Semitism and the threat 
of Communism they gradually settled into a comfortable and stable life. 

Ida and Mali continued to work hard, gather their family around them 
and nurture them with food and laughter. 
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The only photo of Ida’s mother, Blanka Slyomovic 
who perished in Auschwitz 





Ida’s father, Dovid Slyomovic 
who perished in Theresienstadt 











Ida and Mali, c.1938 





[above] The fur factory in Prague where Mali did his apprenticeship 
(second row from the back, far right), c.1929 

[right] Mali shlepping a bundle of furs in Prague, 
possibly to the train station, c.1929 



















[above] A playful Ida, c. 1935 
[right] Ida, c.1940 


























Ida’s sister Margit on her wedding day 

















Ida and friend, Joli Maisels (Etel and Margit’s best friend) posing for the camera, 1930s 




































[left] Ida’s sister Etel with her 
husband, c.1936. Both perished in 
Auschwitz 

[above] Ida with sisters, Etel and 
Margit while they were all living 
together in their parents’ home. 
Both sisters perished in Auschwitz 

[right] Etel, c.1937. 

















Ida with Joli Maisels and Joli’s husband in Prague, c.1938 






















Ida with Joli in Prague, c.1938 













Ida’s sister ‘And’ (Chana) who moved to Israel in 1939 





















Ida’s sister Rozi on board a ship to Israel, c.1939 






Ida with Joli just as war broke out. 

There are SS officers in the background, c.1939 














Ida and Mali in the streets of Prague, c.1940 
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The Shoah 
In Their Own Words 






Ida Malinovsky (Slyomovic) 





1 was born in 1915 in Tacovo*. That is a little place, a village, 

i Potkapaskerus*, yes? I stayed there until I was about 10 or 12, 

something like that. 

There were a lot of Jews living in that little village, at least 200 Jews. 
We went to a Czech school and we spoke Czech. 

My father’s name was Chaim Dovid. He was a health inspector who 
had to check the meat to make sure it was safe to eat. He did that for 
years. 

We lived in a house that was also a pub and we sold beer and other 
alcohol, but no food. The pub was a huge room in the house with seating 
for many people. Very rich non-Jewish people, farmers and others came 
to the pub for a beer or to buy a bottle. My mother worked in that pub. 

My mother was a fantastic person. She was so delicate, with a beautiful 
nature; I can never get her out of my head. Her name was Blanka (Blima 
in Yiddish). 

She had 15 children altogether and 10 who lived. I was her sixth or 
seventh child. And I was the ugliest in the house, I swear to you. 

My father was tall — six foot four — and clean, always. And also a 
fantastic looking guy; always so neat with a tie, with everything. 

One day when we were already in Prague, we were on the main street 
and the Germans took photos from him. The next day my sister saw a 
newspaper with the photograph of our father in it. “Look, our father is 
there in that newspaper!” The photo was printed with the caption, “How 
the Jews look today in Prague.” 

Our home was very religious; my father was a religious man (and so 
is my husband). My father went to synagogue every morning! He wore 


* Ida always maintained she was born in 1915 but towards the end of her life, her family discovered 
that she was in fact born in 1911 and was two years older than her brother Yossi. 

Potkapaskerus also sometimes referred to as Ruske Pole or Vermezhayf in Yiddish. 
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a yarmulke and tsitsis , and tallit and tefillin. My husband also never goes 
around without his kippah. 

My mother wore a sheitel\ she was a... you know what that means, an 
Isha* an angel in religion and everything. And that’s how she brought 
us up. 

We always had both Jewish and non-Jewish friends. In Prague, in 
Carlsbad, always, all my life! Good friends. 

When we left to go to the concentration camp from Prague we gave 
away our belongings: Persian carpets, furs, everything. And when we 
came back, you know what our friends said? “Jen moje stesti... Just my 
luck that my Jew came back.” Since then I was hurt, because I thought 
we had such nice neighbours. 



* Hebrew for real woman. 
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CARLSBAD 


W hen I was about 10 or 12 my whole family moved to 
Carlsbad. The older kids had grown up and my father 
wanted them to study. Yossi had to learn a trade; he became a furrier. 
Zoli was in a yeshiva. Etel was a dressmaker and she worked with Margit. 

We had a beautiful flat in Carlsbad, a big beautiful flat. There were 
a lot of Jews there and people came from all over the world for the hot 
springs to be cured of all sorts of sicknesses. 

My father imported fruit until he had a heart attack and was too sick to 
work. My mother and I continued to work in the fruit business. 

We left Carlsbad in about 1935 or 1936. All the Jews were leaving 
Sudetenland as there were many Germans there and anti-Semitism was 
getting worse. 
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BUSY, ALWAYS BUSY 


T 


he neighbours didn’t do anything bad to us, but we were scared 
so my father said we have to go, we will go to Prague. So we 


took a big transport van and the whole family moved to Prague. Prague 


is the Czech capital, you know. There were no Germans there. 

In Prague we lived in a flat. We had to start making money all over 
again but my father was not well enough to work. Etel continued to 
sew together with Margit. Yossi was already a furrier so he was able to 
make money and I worked for him in the evenings. (So when I came to 
my husband who was also a furrier, I already knew how to sew on the 
machine.) 

I opened a coffee lounge in an area that was about one minute walk 
from where all the Jews in Prague gathered. I was too young to get a 
licence to run a coffee lounge so my father changed my papers to make 
me older. Lots of young people came to that coffee lounge. My mother 
baked cakes and I served the customers and made the coffees and teas and 
sandwiches. 

By that time, Bertha was already married and living in Tacovo, and 
Julius my brother was also married. And Helen was a beauty; Margit was 
a beauty; Etel was a beauty. I loved Etel; we were so close friends. And 
Bertha was a beauty! You wouldn’t believe it. I tell you. I was the smallest 
and the ugliest. I’m being honest. It’s true. 

I met my husband one day when he came to the coffee lounge. We went 
out for at least two years, and then we married in 1938, yes? 

I had to give up the coffee house when the laws changed and Jews were 
no longer allowed to run their own business. And from 1939 we had to 
wear the stars on our clothes to show that we were Jewish. 
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I couldn’t work but I was always busy. I helped the girls with their 
sewing, I helped in the house... and other things... we used to bake at 
home and sell cakes. 

We managed to make a living. Yossi was working and Zoli made money. 
He had become a general and he travelled all over Czechoslovakia. And 
he was a very good looking man too - so tall and good looking. There was 
not one Shabbat that that guy didn’t come home to his father’s kiddush. 
That’s Zoli. 
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THERESIENSTADT 


T hen one day my parents got a letter in the mail telling them to 
come that day to Theresienstadt. That was about one hundred 
kilometres away from Prague but they didn’t know where it was. We 
went to the train station to see them off; I was very nervous and very 
worried about my parents after they left. 

My husband was deported to Theresienstadt in 1940 and I was sent 
there soon after. A railway line was built through the middle of the ghetto 
so nobody could see when they put us in the transport, or when they 
unloaded. Thousands of Jews from around the area were eventually sent 
to Theresienstadt and from there they were transported to Auschwitz. 

In that concentration camp the meals were very bad and there was 
never enough to eat. I was living separately from my husband who was in 
the barracks. We slept 10 people in just one room; I was in the room next 
to my mother and I was trying to look after her. 

I spent my time cleaning; we cleaned the hospitals - everything! If we 
hadn’t, we would have got typhus, we could have got anything. We had 
to do it ourselves so that we didn’t get the germs! 

My husband worked during the night in exchange for some medicine 
for my father who was very sick. He was a furrier and knew what to 
do with a needle so at night he would sew and alter garments. Then he 
would put them in a case and go to meet a Czech man with a similar case. 
My father would put down his case and the man would put down his case 
with the medicine and they would swap. I never forget that. 
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WHERE YOU GO, S GO 


y father died in April 1944 in Theresienstadt and later that 
year my mother was called for the transport to Auschwitz. 
They told her to prepare herself, the following day she was going to be 
transported. 

I came to my husband and I said to him, “Listen, my mother is called 
in to Auschwitz, I won’t let her go by herself. Please let me go! It’s my 
mother, let me go!” He said, “Don’t talk to me like that. That is my 
mother too, and where you go, I go.” 

A rabbi called us up and he said to my husband, “Why are you letting 
your wife go with her mother to Auschwitz? You can’t help her!” So I 
told him, “What, rabbi?! You’re the rabbi and you’re telling me not to 
go with my mother!? How can I look somebody in the eyes if I let my 
mother go by herself!” He looked at me with tears in his eyes and he said, 
“If you speak like that, then you will come back, both of you...” That’s 
what he said - that’s the truth. 

So we went both, freely, with my mother. I didn’t want to let her go 
by herself. 

We all went together in the same transport... it was, what do you call 
it where only beasts go? A cattle train. You couldn’t sit down. We were 
on that transport for about two days; there was no food and only a pot to 
use as a toilet. 

When we arrived, the guards started to yell at us, “Raus! Raus! Raus! - 
Out! Out! Out!” It was night. There was Seidle*, a German, the big boss, 
and he separated us into two groups, “Left, right, left, right, left right”. 
The children were all sent to one side - they went straight to the gas. 

I went with my mother to one barrack and the men were separated into 
other barracks; there were about 120 people in each. We slept in bunks on 
hay instead of a mattress and I shared a bed with my mother. 



* Hans-Georg von Seidel served for most of the war as the head of German Air Force. 
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WHERE YOU GO s I GO 


Our hair was not shaved, not the Czechs, we were privileged — can 
you imagine? We did get a stamp on our arm — the stamp showed that 
we were just numbers. That is an ‘A’ and that is a ‘4\ Not everyone had 
a stamp but our transport got stamps. 
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EVERY DAY AND EVERY DAY 


M y family from the Carpathian Mountains was already in 
Auschwitz when we arrived. Somebody told me, “Your whole 
mishpucha is here, your whole family.” So I went there to that electric 
fence. And I took my mother there, and there was Bertha and all of them; 
they were in a different barrack but we could call out to them through 
the wall. 

We knew we were in a death camp, we knew everything. We could 
smell the ovens and see the smoke and every day there were less people. 
Every day and every day, less and less people. 

Always they took away people, the gas chambers were burning day 
and night! 

I was feeling very nervous, the smell... and the smoke... nobody could 
do anything. Nobody could do anything. 

The morning after we arrived - and every morning - we had to stand 
outside for the roll call. It was very cold in the winter and you could stay 
for hours there. Or only an hour, or a half an hour, according to their 
mood. 

Then we would go back to the barracks; the women stayed in the 
barracks for the whole day and the men had to go to work. 

For meals, there was a soup or something and you came with that dish 
and they gave you the soup. 

Some of the girls were beating up an old women. I came to one girl, a 
Czech Jewish girl and I told her, “Listen, if you put a hand on my mother 
I will look for a bottle and I will crash your head in a hundred pieces!” 
And I told her to stop doing that, not only to my mother but to all those 
old women. And then I said to her, “What will you do when you’re free? 
They will kill you. You are young. You have a hope.” You know, and we 
were the best friends after that. 
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GREY, DIRTY GREY 


1 was selected for work and was sent to Christianstadt where we 

i made ammunition and bombs in the factory. I went there with Lotte 
Roubicek; we went from Theresienstadt together, all the time together. 

When I was transported my mother went to the gas chambers. The next 
day I knew; people told me. A lot of Czech people told me that those left 
from our original transport had gone into the gas chambers. I knew. 

We were in Christianstadt for about nine months. It was a bit better 
there than in Auschwitz because first of all you didn’t have that smell and 
that smoke - but if they wanted to shoot you they shot you there anyway, 
you couldn’t do anything about it. But at least we didn’t smell it; that was 
already a help. 

Like in Auschwitz, about 100 people slept in each barrack and we had to 
stand and be counted every morning and the same again at night. 

We walked quite a big way, about two miles each day, to work; I had my 
own shoes but a lot of people went barefoot. We had a horrible uniform, 
horrible. Grey, dirty grey. 

There was no warm water so we had cold showers every day, summer 
and winter. We wanted to shower every day; we wanted to stay healthy. 
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WE KNEW WHAT WAS 
HAPPENING 


: 


ell, after about nine months, Hitler start to lose the war so the 
Nazis started to go back to Germany, but slowly. 


We were heading to Germany in trains. Every day. Every day. When it 
was night they took us to the farms. We slept on straw at the farms. And 
in the day, back on the trains. We travelled for at least two weeks on those 
trains. 

We knew what was happening. The guards didn’t tell us what was going 
on but we knew it that the Russians were coming from the Polish side. So 
one night Lotte and I decided to run away and not a straw went wrong. 

We were wearing that horrible uniform but we covered the mark on our 
arm so no one could see that. At night we went to farms and private homes 
and told the families that we had been working for the Germans but we said 
nothing about being Jewish. 

The people gave us food and they gave us bread to take with us and many 
of them apologised. They had a hunch; they didn’t say that we were Jewish 
but they had a hunch that we were. They said they were sorry, that they 
didn’t know what had happened. 

It took us three weeks to walk to Prague, walking through the forest and 
then stopping at homes. 
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FREE AND YOUNG 


W e were free! You wouldn’t believe it, what that means. We 
were free and young and even what we went through, we 
were young and strong. 

When we got to Prague we went to Navino to stay with Lotte’s friend 
(who was not Jewish). He sent his wife off to the country because he 
didn’t want the neighbours to be suspicious (that too many people were 
living there) and he used food stamps to get us food. 

It was three months before the end of the war so he was hiding us. 
Two or three days after the war was finally over, we knew it had 
finished. Someone knocked on the door and I was too scared to go and 
have a look. 

It was my husband! I hadn’t known whether he had died or was still 
alive until he found me at that apartment. 

He had returned to Theresienstadt to find two paintings of me that 
had been painted by Malva Schalek, the Jewish painter of the Queen’s 
royal family in Vienna. They were still hanging in the courtroom in 
Theresienstadt so my husband went there to retrieve them and that’s 
when someone told him that I had survived the war and that I was free. 

So after that, my husband got permission from the council to take any 
flat we wanted. We found a beautiful, fully furnished flat on the second 
floor where a German family had lived during the war. 
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MY HOUSE WAS FULL 


A nd then the kids started to come home: Baylu, Mindu, Lily, 
Elza. We were all feeling very happy, of course. 

One day, I heard that Moty was still alive and living with Yechief, his 
father - he was alive! 

I didn’t want them to stay by themselves so I said to my husband, “I am 
going to look for Yechiel and Moty.” I was pregnant already but I didn’t 
tell my husband because I was scared that he wouldn’t let me go. 

I went from one Joint* to another. I travelled through Budapest, 
through everywhere. Wherever I went to, you know, the Joint told me, 
“They were here, and then they moved to the next place.” And finally 
I came to Tacovo and there was Yechiel and Moty. Moty came with me 
straight away to Prague and Yechiel came three weeks later. 

So within a couple of months we had a beautiful flat and furniture 
and we were all together — it was like a concentration camp in my house! 
People were sleeping on the floor and on the beds. 

Then my two brothers Yossi and Zoli also came; they came and they 
brought food*. Bertha was very sick and she was lying there for six or 
seven months in our house and the doctor came every day or every 
second day. 

In Prague we had six nieces living with us. There was Baylu and Mindu 
and Elza and Lily as well as Julius’ two daughters, Etel and Hani. 

Hani died. Nebish , such a fantastic person..and a pretty person. 


Yechiel is Julius in English 

* The American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee is a humanitarian organisation that helped 
Jewish survivors find their families after the Second World War. 

* Ida s brothers, Yossi and Zoli together with her nephew Julius (Bertha s son) had escaped to 
England just before the borders to Czechoslovakia were closed. They joined the Czech Brigade 
of the English Army and were part of the liberation forces. They assisted Ida with supplies and 
blankets they appropriated from the English Army stores. 
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MY HOUSE WAS FULL 


And we started to care for those children and make sure that they had 
food and good clothes, until it came that they got married. I had to look 
for food for everyone, it was not so easy to find food. 

My husband started to work for himself again with fur. He worked 
with my brother Yossi manufacturing fur and we made a living. 

After some time, Yossi moved to Carlsbad to open a fur store, and the 
whole family went after him. Bertha recovered and also went there and 
looked after the house there for all of them. 

But we stayed in Prague because my husband had a business there and 
life seemed to be returning to normal. 
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NOT FAR ENOUGH 


A ter we returned from the camps and the war was finally over, 
then the Communists were growing in power and we didn’t 
want to be under the Communists. 

It was the year 1948 and we had already the two children. We had a boy 
and a girl and thank god they are normal children - which after a war like 
that, it’s not so easy. 

We wanted to get away as far as we could. And Australia was the furthest. 
It’s still not enough. Not far away enough. 
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Ida’s brother Zoli with Julius’ daughters Etel and Hani 






[above] Ida’s nieces, Mindu, Elza and Lily survived the concentration camps and 
stayed with Ida and Mali in Prague after the war 

[below] Ida’s brother Yossi on left and nephew Julius on the right. Man in centre 
unknown. All were in the Czech Brigade which helped to liberate Czechoslovakia 

















[above left] Ida’s nephew Julius fought 
with the Czech Brigade in the British 
Army 

[above right] Ida’s brother Yossi in 
British Army uniform, c.1945 

[below left] Ida’s brother Julius who 
survived Auschwitz and settled in 
Israel, c.1946 

Opposite: 

[above] Ida’s nieces and sisters-in-law. 
All survivors. Left to right: Mindu, (cut 
out family member), Etel, Olga (Mali’s 
sister), unknown, Vera, Ida, Etel, 

Baylu, c.1945 

[below left] Ida’s sister Berta 
[below right] Nieces, Baylu and Mindu 





































Ondrej Malinovsky (‘Mali’) 





MISKOLC 


y name at birth was Ondrej Malinovsky. I was born 29 July 
1911 in Balassagyarmat, Hungary and lived there until 1917. 

I only have memories from the time after we moved to Miskolc, a big 
town. I remember living there with my family near the end of the First 
World War. We lived in a mixed area; there were a lot of Jewish people 
living there but I was going to a gentile school. 

My father was a religious man, a choirmaster in synagogue. He was 
a composer and he had an ungu^mah , a contract, to look after the choir. 
And my mother was at home with seven children; she had no help, she 
did everything herself. We didn’t have other family in Miskolc; we didn’t 
have relations. 

I was about seven years old when we immigrated to Czechoslovakia. 
We moved to Kosice and I got involved in the Zionist Federation; I was 
in Bluweis * which is not as strictly socialist as Hashomer Hatzair. We had 
sichot *; I was very active there. 

4 * 



* A Zionist organisation for children and adults. 

* Meetings or collective talks. 
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I HAD A CHANCE 


| went to Prague when I was 17, around 1928. It was a beautiful, 

i beautiful city; I think Prague is the nicest place to live in all of Europe. 

I became a furrier and established myself in Prague. I had my own place 
to live; I had a factory there and in one room I had a couch and I slept there. 
So I was learning the trade from in and out and I wanted to establish myself 
because time was running out. I had a chance, and I did alright. 

When the Germans came in 1938 they made a law that Jews couldn’t 
work. Still, I got permission to teach people who wanted to be furriers. I 
couldn’t teach them everything but they had a shine. 

According to a Nazi decree, I was declared staatenlose , which means 
‘stateless’. I was a citizen but because my father was Russian, they thought 
I was Russian and I had to go every week to report and to let them see me. 
The Czechs treated us alright; some were anti-Semites. But anywhere you 
go you will find at least one anti-Semite. 

I didn’t go out much because there were SS around. In 1939, my wife and 
I went out to get the documents we needed to get married. On the street a 
German soldier approached us with a revolver in his pocket. He said to us, 
“Do you know what I have here? Don’t run.” And he took us to an SS house 
where they questioned us and accused us of being spies. 

I had to demonstrate that we were not spies and that I had in fact worked 
for a German man in a factory for a short time. 

I didn’t have much, but I was also working for myself illegally. You 
know I can make a fur coat — from preparing the skins to finishing — by 
myself. People bought coats from me and some shops would buy from me. 
Sometimes my wife helped and life was going on. 

But I knew that things were changing. It was in the air already that they 
would send us away. They said they were sending us to a place where we 
could work in our trade. But it wasn’t true. 
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EVERYBODY IS FOR 
THEMSELVES 


i was sent to Theresienstadt in the second transport. It was February 
1 1940. 

Theresienstadt is a concentration camp in the fortress and garrison city 
of Terezm. You have to know that in a concentration camp there is no life, 
everybody is for themselves. 

When I first arrived, I was working at prefabricating houses. I then got 
into a clothing factory, and we made clothing for the inmates - uniforms. I 
learned the trade of sewing. I already knew how to use the machine - from 
A to Z. 

When my wife arrived she was working in the putfalonne, the laundry, 
and I was working in the factory. 

I also worked privately. By then women were starting to wear trousers so 
one of my tasks was to change men’s trousers to fit women. 

Everything in the concentration camp was about finding food for eating. 
I did some work privately for bread. I had little things to sell and I put them 
in a case and a Czech man would meet me at the station. When he saw me, 
he left his case and took mine, and I took his case. 

That station was inside Terezin. We built rolling tracks for the trams 
inside the concentration camp so the people outside couldn’t see what was 
going on in the camp. 

I brought the food to my wife. She was in another building so I would 
sneak through so that nobody saw me - just for a moment. 

I also had a brother, David. He’s dead, nebbish. He was a baker in the 
kitchen so he made bread rolls and he would bring me always food for me 
and for my wife under his coat. 

He also delivered us meat - what kind of meat, don’t ask. Ok, it was horse 
meat, but the way it was prepared, it tasted like chicken. 
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EVERYBODY IS FOR THEMSELVES 


I had a document that allowed me to go away from the soldier’s barracks 
where I was living because I was singing in the choir. I had some rehearsals, 
practiced new songs. It was very nice and very well done. SS guards came 
into the hall and listened to it. 

I had two friends in Terezin; I don’t remember their names. We found all 
the building materials we needed and we built a room at the top of a building 
and we were living there. The Germans didn’t know. They didn’t know. 

The Germans accounted for us only in the morning; there was a roll call 
to make sure everybody was there. 

I stayed away from the guards; I didn’t have anything to do with them. 
The SS appointed a Jewish administration called the Jewish Council of 
Elders and designated a president, Jakob Edelstein. All the rules came from 
there. The Germans told Edelstein what to do and he did his job. 
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WAITING FOR THE DAY 


ne morning when they took us out to the yard for roll call, the 
lageralteste , the camp leader was also there and they told us they 
had discovered that some men had received letters. It was serious. They said 
they already knew who those men were, and told anyone who was guilty to 
step out of line. 

I was standing with my brother-in-law Fritz and he wanted to step out of 
the line too. I said, “Don’t be silly, if they knew you were guilty, they would 
have come straight away to you. Don’t do it.” 

Six men stepped out and they were all killed, they were hanged. 

The hang master was a Jew. He had originally been a butcher, and he 
knew how to kill so they didn’t suffer too much, he would turn the hanging 
body around so that it would break the neck. 

That hang master liked to chat about how many people got hanged that 
day; he wasn’t too clever. Later, he was sent to Auschwitz. 

Everybody was a prisoner. Everybody was waiting for the day they 
would be sent away. 

I didn’t have to go because I had helped build up Terezin: connecting 
buildings, building the tracks. Because of that work they gave me the option, 
I can go only if I wanted. 

But after the Nazi Heydrich was assasinated in Prague, the rules were 
tightened. A big SS man came to Terezin and he picked people out and, 
when the time came for me to stand in front of him, I had to show my hands. 
He said, “You’re a trade?” I answered, “Yes, I’m a tailor.” But maybe if I 
had said no, then I would have been sent on that transport. 
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AND SO IT WAS 


w 


e got into the transport because of my mother-in-law. 

My father-in-law had died from thrombosis in a hospital in 


1943. The next year my mother-in-law was told one day to prepare for 
transport; there was no way to get her out. So my wife told me that she 
wanted to go with her — willingly — and so I said, “If you go then I go. I don’t 
want you to go, but if you go, then I go.” And so it was. 

A rabbi from Austria asked me, “Do you know where you’re going?” He 
knew. “Yes,” I answered, “I am going where all the Yids are going.” 

When I returned to Terezin after the war I looked him up and he gave me 
a tallit and tefillin. And this was a closed episode. 
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HORRIBLE, HO-RRI-BLE! 


T hey took us to Auschwitz in a goods train, it was all closed up. 
It was in 1944 - March or April or May. The conditions were 
horrible, ho-rri-ble! There was no food and no water on the train and if 
someone wanted to go to the toilet there was a can and that was with us the 
whole way. 

The journey took a day or two. We stopped everywhere in Germany but 
the civilians didn’t know what was being transported as it looked like any 
other goods train. 

Some people took it very hard, and some people managed normally; they 
knew it couldn’t be any better. I took it normally. I knew that I was a man 
who could do every work no matter what. So I took it easier than those who 
worked in shops or offices. 

I think a few died by the time we came to Auschwitz. They were maybe 
lucky. 

When the train arrived the door was opened and the SS started to yell, 
“Raus! Raus! - Out! Out!” You didn’t look right or left; you just went. 

On the entrance was written Arbeit macht auf leiben j uss . (Work makes 
life sweet.) 

We were being counted by the kapos — Jews who the Germans had picked 
out to rule over us and who complied with the SS. Some of the kapos wanted 
to prove that they were worthy and show that they were strong. Some were 
beating old people. 

They counted us: so many people in this barracks, so many in that. Men 
and women were separated. We tried to settle and this took us one or two 
days. 
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ALL DAY, NO MEANING 


T hen I had to work, they made us carry stones from one place to 
the other, all day, with no meaning, just to keep us on the go. Once 
we had finished carrying the stones to the appointed place they made us take 
the stones back. 

I tried to keep out of trouble. The guards didn’t do anything to me; I 
kept out of trouble by doing the things they wanted. If someone did not do 
something the guards wanted, they were shot and killed. I saw that. 

I was at Auschwitz for three months. Sometimes I could see my wife even 
though she was in another building. I remember when I was carrying the 
stones, she used to stand there with a hot cup of tea. She was allowed to 
come to where I was. So yes, we could see each other. 

We didn’t think about anything else, only food. They did not give us 
much - soups and meat. Like I said, horse meat. It was like being in the army. 
If somebody got sick, they were shot. 

We knew what was happening in Auschwitz. Everybody could smell it, 
the scent of the bodies. It smelled terrible - terrible, terrible! It wasn’t far, so 
we saw the chimneys with thick smoke coming out. 

So I said to myself, “The poor buggers, they have the end, they are lucky.” 
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THE LAST MINUTE 


A fter three months, they took us in another transport, I said to 
myself, say Shema Yisrael and that’s the end of it. And we arrived 
and I saw those big pits with bodies, dead bodies, and I thought to myself, 
this is it, and I had my heart in my throat. 

The SS guards rounded us up and they told us to take off our uniforms 
and that we were going only to have a bath. 

Some baths were for washing and others were for the Zyklon gas. When 
we got off the transport, we didn’t know where we were going or what was 
going to happen to us until the last minute. 

We had a ma^el! When the taps were opened, out came water. We didn’t 
know until the last minute. 
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SALVATION 


A fter we were washed, they gave us those uniforms with the 
stripes, like prisoners. We could take our shoes and hold onto 
our trousers. I had big shoes, working shoes, and I took cotton with needle 
and a thimble and I hid them in my shoe, and this was my salvation. It 
meant I could work. 

We were taken to an empty valley about 80 kilometers from Dresden. 
We were housed there in prefabricated houses and we were sent to work 
in factories: slave labour. 

In the mornings we were given soup and bread, and the bread was for 
the full day. That was it for the day. 

I worked there for a year or so until we were evacuated because the 
Russians were getting too close. It wasn’t too bad. Although some people 
couldn’t take it and electrocuted themselves into the fence. 

At first I was selected to work in the factory where they made petrol, 
brown coal. The name of the factory was Brabagh; it was a very big firm 
with hundreds, maybe thousands of slave labourers. Whenever it was 
bombed the SS guards sent us to look for the bombs that hadn’t exploded. 
Ten or 12 of us would be sent and when we found the bombs we had to 
scratch around with our fingernails to find the mechanism. The SS made 
sure they were standing well away - 200 yards away. 

When we were sent on that job, the SS guards would tell us to eat our 
food first because we might not return. 

After working in the coal factory I was then lucky to get into the 
clothing factory to make uniforms. 
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A GOOD BUSINESS 


O ne day the SS guards called us out to the yard and asked if 
anybody could make curtains. The kapo said, “I have a man 
here. He knows everything.” 

The SS guard told me to come forward and to stop 200 yards away. “Canst 
du machen curtains ?” I told him yes and he warned me, “Remember if you 
don’t, you will be shot.” 

The bombardment had made a mess of the curtains in the house where 
the lagerfuhrer , the camp leader, lived, so two SS guards came with me - 
bayonets up - and they dragged me to his house. 

I saw a machine, and I said, “ Yawol , I can do it” and I sewed the curtain 
so perfectly that you couldn’t see the stitches. 

And then a second time one of the kapos wanted to please another SS 
officer, so he asked me to mend a jumper that had been chewed by mice. 
“That will cost you three full size breads,” I said, “And if I make it so that 
you won’t see the mend, what would I get — four?” 

I didn’t need to do very much. I took the pockets off and put it there 
covering the holes. You couldn’t see any holes at all. So I had a good business. 

Another time the kapos wanted to please the top SS man, so they were 
asking for someone who could make gloves. I said I could do it but I needed 
a pattern. I told one of the guards to steal a glove overnight, and put it back 
in the morning. Through the night I worked with the swine leather to make 
the pattern. 

In the morning the German soldier came to pick up the glove that I had 
used to make the pattern. Then they brought me material and I started to 
work on the new gloves. 
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A GOOD BUSINESS 


They couldn’t guard me in the factory so every day two guards came 
with their bayonets and took me to their station. There I was, sitting; it 
was warm and I was eating. I worked on the gloves for two weeks! 

I overheard conversations, I remember hearing that Roosevelt had 
died and I thought, now we can win the war. 

The Russians were getting close so the Germans put us on trains and 
then they deserted us just before we got to the stop in Terezin. They just 
disappeared. 
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WE WERE FREE 


T he train continued to Terezin and the Red Cross told us that we 
were free. It was April 1945 and no one was there yet, not the 
Russians or the Americans. 

I went to pick up the two pictures of my wife that were hanging in 
the courtroom. The SS had taken the pictures of my wife and put them 
up because they liked them. They had been drawn by the artist Malva 
Schalek; she was a Jewish painter. 

The next thing I am going to say is very important. 

Everybody had been told that they had to go and see a doctor before 
they could continue on. But I didn’t go to the doctor. I saw a truck with 
people on it and I snuck onto the truck, because somebody had told me 
that my wife was in Prague - I had been given the address. 

Yes, so I took those pictures of my wife and put them under my arm, 
and got onto the truck. 

Prague was about 160 kilometers from Terezin. All the way around 
was the German army, which had surrendered to the Americans. Some of 
us spat on them but they didn’t care much. You could see they were poor 
buggers. They had been in a situation as we were. I felt sorry for them. 
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LET HIM IN 


i arrived in Prague at night and went to a sanatorium with two other 
i boys and we told them our names in Czech, and said we would like 
to come in and have a night’s sleep. We had a good meal, a sleep and a 
wash, and everybody went their own way in the morning. 

I started to walk because the trams didn’t go down Vakslav Street (a 
beautiful street). It was pretty far. And I came to the door where my wife 
might have been. A goy opened the door and said no one was there but 
then my wife saw me and said, “Let him in, he is my husband.” She had 
not known that I was alive so she got a big fright! 

From then on, I tried to get back some of the things I had given to 
people to hide. I didn’t think about food really, I thought about the things 
we had left with others. 

Nobody from my family was there. I had one sister who came home 
and then went to Israel. Another brother had been living in Israel from 
1938; I had paid for his fare. 

My other sisters and brother were burnt. Magda, Heidi, Marta - three 
sisters. My brother David, the baker, died in Auschwitz. He was hard 
headed. They had put him in transport to work in a tyre factory, where 
you had to have a mask. The Jews weren’t given a mask. When he became 
too ill to work, he was burnt in the ovens. 
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I DIDN’T WANT TO WAIT 


W hen I returned to Prague after the war, I went into business 
right away. I made money. And I had to make money just 
to make it possible to get out of there, because it was so tense. 

I stayed in Prague working for myself as a furrier until 1948. 

There were wars in Europe all the time so I said to my wife that I wanted to 
get out. We tried to go to Cuba, but they refused us. I had also registered 
to America as I had relatives there. But it was taking too long and I didn’t 
want to wait. Then I got the permit to Australia and so we left. 
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Possibly Mali’s sisters, Magda, Heidi and Olga with two of their husbands, c.1928. Only 
Olga (second from right) survived the war. The others all perished in a concentration 
camp in Hungary 

Opposite: 

[above left] Mali (right) with his brother David holding a puppy. His brother did not 
survive the war 

[above right] Mali with his sister Olga. She left for Israel at the same time that Mali left 
for Australia, February 1949 

[below left] Mali’s brother Zvi who left for Israel before war broke out in Europe, c.1947 
[below right] The ever-dapper Mali on his way to work, c.1947 






























Ida and Mali, 1946 








[above] Lotte and Otto Roubicek’s wedding in Prague, c.1946. Ida is in the front row, far left 
[below] Ida’s brother-in-law and Mali accompanying Yossi on his wedding day, c.1946 













Celebrating Blanka’s first birthday, February 1947 















Blanka in Prague with Mali, Ida, Baylu [above right] and Olga [below right] 








































Opposite: 

Tomas is born in January 1948 and Blanka 
turns two the following month 
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[left] Baylu holding Blanka 
[right] Tomas running in the park 
















A SENSE OF PLACE 


i da was below deck throughout the long ship journey to Australia, 
i her seasickness exacerbated by the fact that she was pregnant. 
Sadly, Ida suffered a miscarriage soon after arriving in Australia, which, 
together with her homesickness, left her bereft and depleted. The 
challenging period of adjustment faced by all new migrants was more 
difficult for Ida than it might have been if she had been her usual energetic 
self. 

Ida’s wartime experiences had left her with a deep-seated fear of living 
in a ghetto. In the 1950s, many of the Jews in Melbourne had congregated 
in Carlton, which reminded Ida of the ghettos of Europe and she refused 
to live there. So the family moved into a small dilapidated boarding house 
in St Kilda near Elwood Synagogue. 

At significant cost, Ida and Mali had been convinced to ship a huge 
container of all their furniture and household items to Australia, 
including a bedroom suite, dining room table and chairs, lounge room 
furniture, cutlery and crystal. They had been misled into believing that 
few items were readily available in Australia at an affordable price. So, 
when their goods landed, with nowhere to put them, they had to pay for 
everything to be stored. It would be several months before the family 
would be reunited with their belongings. 

For Ida, so used to living with extended family and the manic pace of 
running a busy household in Prague, the first few months in Melbourne 
were extremely lonely and directionless. While Mali was focussed on 
getting work, Ida was looking after her young children in a foreign 
land without language skills or a sense of place. One morning, she 
took Blanche and Tom to play in the St Kilda Botanical Gardens when, 
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overcome by her feelings of isolation, she began to quietly sob. Her 
uncharacteristic display resulted in a chance meeting with Mrs Cooper, 
an Australian Jewish woman, who approached to ask what was wrong. 
When she understood Ida’s circumstances, Mrs Cooper offered the 
family the opportunity to rent a small apartment above a shop she owned 
in Footscray. For a short time, that apartment became the family’s first 
real home in Australia and the Cooper family would continue to play an 
integral role in Ida and Mali’s lives. 

From the moment she first landed in Melbourne, Ida couldn’t believe 
how the Australian women were dressed; she was horrified. Seeing 
women walking down the street in a housecoat with rollers in their hair 
made her feel like she had moved to a rural town. She was appalled 
that no one made an effort unless they were venturing into the city. She 
would say, “Who walks out without gloves, a hat, shoes, lipstick...?” 
Compared to cosmopolitan Prague, suburban Melbourne seemed 
shockingly unsophisticated and it took a while for Ida to adjust - though 
she continued to dress well and take great pride in her appearance. 

Mali also always dressed immaculately. Whether he was going to work 
or to shule, he always wore a tailored suit with a tie and shiny black shoes. 

Despite the difficulties of establishing a new life in a foreign country, 
Ida and Mali were very conscious of how safe and free Australia felt. After 
the horrors of the Holocaust and the threat of Communism, freedom 
from persecution was a precious gift that they both treasured; never once 
did they regret making the bold decision to leave Czechoslovakia. 

As she grew accustomed to her surroundings, Ida began to genuinely 
love living in Melbourne. Over the years, she and Mali would often say to 
their children that they wouldn’t want to live anywhere else in the world. 

Mali’s first job in Australia was working as a furrier for Mr Borowsky, 
who owned a small house in Sixth Street, Parkdale that was available for 
the family to rent. So they moved out of the apartment in Footscray and 
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into their first Australian house. Blanche’s earliest memory dates back to 
Parkdale when she was three years old and ‘the ice man’ delivered ice for 
the icebox used to keep food fresh. 

Moty arrived in Australia with a permit arranged by Ida and Mali and 
moved in with the family. Blanche remembers being bribed by Moty to 
stay out of his room when he had his girlfriend over. Blanche also recalls 
having a party with Gillian who lived next door and playing with a red 
pedal car. A less fond memory from that time was her parents’ reaction 
when they realised that Tom was eating the plaster walls. 

A strong swimmer herself, Ida understood that in Australia it was 
important to be able to swim well. She and the children would walk over 
the train tracks to the beach in Parkdale or Mentone where she would 
teach them how to swim. Ida loved the sun and the surf and the beach 
became one of the things she loved most about living in Australia. Later, 
when the family moved to Pascoe Avenue in Bentleigh, Ida would take 
Blanche and Tom by bus to the Brighton Baths almost every day of 
summer and Tom would often return home sunburnt. Ida wanted the 
children to have an outdoor life; to her, it signified freedom. 
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B y 1951, Ida and Mali had saved enough money to purchase a 
brand new home. Mr and Mrs Cooper encouraged them to buy 
in a new estate in Pascoe Avenue, Bentleigh, where they were already 
living. After the turmoil of their early lives, the £4500 purchase was a 
significant event in the couples’ lives and emblematic of their hard work 
and new found stability. They would remain in that house for another 51 
years! 

Initially, the house had toilets but they weren’t connected because there 
was no sewerage in the street yet. Instead, the house had a temporary 
external toilet known as ‘the thunderbox’. One of Mali’s favourite stories 
was about the time he was sitting on ‘the thunderbox’ when he saw a light 
coming towards him. Some workers had come to pick up the box while 
he was still sitting there. Blanche recalls the way her dad laughed his 
infectious funny laugh whenever he told that story. 

Blanche had started kindergarten at Mentone Girls Grammar in 
Parkdale but hated saying goodbye to her mum in the mornings and 
became quite shy and withdrawn. When the family moved to Pascoe 
Avenue, Blanche started at a new kinder at a church in Bambra Road. Ida 
would take her every morning by bus but Blanche hated this kinder too 
and refused to sleep in the afternoon. Things improved when, at the age 
of six, she started going to Mount Scopus College on the school bus each 
morning. 

Blanche and Tom couldn’t believe their luck when they moved to 
Pascoe Avenue. Their new house seemed palatial and there was a creek 
right next door, as well as an empty block that was a development site. 
A lot of young families were already living in the street and there were 
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kids running around everywhere. From the time they got home from 
school until dinnertime, they would all play football and cricket together, 
explore the creek bed and run to the park. Unlike many other survivors of 
the Holocaust, Ida and Mali were not overly protective; they encouraged 
their children’s independence. From the age of seven, Tom would walk 
to Bentleigh West State School by himself. 

There were a few Jewish families in the street but a lot of non-Jewish 
kids as well. Blanche and Tom were encouraged to play with everyone, 
regardless of religious background. But Blanche remembers that from 
an early age, she felt different to the other kids, especially when she and 
Tom weren’t allowed to eat chocolate Easter eggs because it was Pesach. 
Ida kept a strictly kosher kitchen at home, but Blanche secretly developed 
a taste for ham, which she ate at her neighbour’s house. 

After the war, Ida had remained close friends with Lotte, the young 
woman she had escaped with before liberation. Tragically, Lotte had 
lost her husband and child in the Holocaust. Shortly after the war, 
Lotte married Otto Roubicek in Prague; they had twins but only the 
daughter, Evie survived. Mrs Cooper, who was very involved with the 
Joint, agreed to sponsor Lotte and her family to come to Australia. They 
planned to live in Sydney but when their ship moored first in Melbourne, 
Ida and Mali were at the port to greet them and insisted that they remain 
in Melbourne (even though their belongings were headed for Sydney). 
Before long, the Roubiceks had also moved into Pascoe Avenue and Evie 
recalls that from an early age Ida and Mali were like an aunt and uncle 
to her. She loved the way Ida called her ‘Evichka’ and she remembers 
enjoying Shabbat meals and Jewish festivals at their house, filled with 
furniture from Czechoslovakia, and the warm loving environment they 
created. 

Frida and Johnny Teicher lived next door and became life-long friends 
of the family. Tom remembers terrorising the couple by constantly 
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knocking on their door and running off. “I also used to get up on the 
front verandah and swear at Johnny and other people as they walked 
by.” Blanche recalls him yelling out, “Stupid bitch bum.” Of course Ida 
didn’t understand the rude words so Tom got away with it until she asked 
Frida what the words meant and then Tom got in big trouble. Despite 
the practical jokes, Johnny loved all the children playing in the street and 
he’d stand in front of his house passing out sweets. 

Ida and Mali would sit and listen to the radio in the kitchen to practise 
their English. They spoke Yiddish to each other (and to Frida and Johnny) 
but they tried to only speak English to Blanche and Tom. It helped them 
develop their own language skills but they also consciously wanted their 
children to sound like Australian kids. 

To go shopping, Ida would walk Blanche and Tom to the Bentleigh 
shopping centre with her trolley. The journey took 30 minutes each way. 
On one particular shopping outing, Tom, aged six, came home with 
two pencils that he had secretly picked up. Blanche recalls that Ida was 
livid. “She put her trolley down and marched us all the way back to the 
shopping centre. She asked for the manager and Tom had to apologise; 
he was devastated. Very quickly, Tom and I learned about consequences 
but, really, what parent could be bothered shlepping all the way back over 
two pencils?” 

Both Ida and Mali had numbers tattooed on their arms and, when 
Blanche and Tom were old enough, they started to ask questions about the 
war. Tom recalls asking, “What did you do? How did you survive?” Ida 
and Mali would provide snippets of information - the names of places, the 
work they did, the people they helped after the war - but never conveyed 
a clear sense of what it was really like; the horrors they had experienced. 
They wanted to push those memories to the side but Tom remembers 
that his mother suffered from terrible nightmares and would sometimes 
scream in her sleep. 
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As victims of the Holocaust, Ida and Mali were entitled to restitution 
from the German government. The administrative process was complex 
but, thankfully, Frida assisted by filling out all the forms for them, in 
both German and English. They succeeded in accessing the funds but of 
course no amount of money could ever adequately compensate them for 
the violence and suffering inflicted by the Nazis. 

4 ► 
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HATS, COLLARS, CUFFS 
AND COATS 


i da was incredibly resourceful and energetic. She applied the same 
i high energy and strong work ethic that had helped to ensure her 
survival and allowed the family to recover in the aftermath of the Holocaust, 
to life in Australia, both in the family business and in the home. 

By the early 1950s Mali had a factory in Brunswick and he left at 6am each 
day and returned at 7pm each night. He would travel for an hour each way 
by train and a tram until eventually he got his first car - a Zephyr 6 in green. 
A Hungarian furrier called Joni worked for Mali as well as two finishers. 
Mali wouldn’t trust any of them to cut the furs, which he always did himself. 
Blanche and Tom shared a bedroom and Ida turned the third bedroom into 
a mini piece work factory. Each night after the children went to bed, she 
sewed the lining of the furs. 

When the children were a little older, Ida decided it was time to get back 
to full-time work so she opened a shop in the city to sell her husband’s 
fur hats, collars, cuffs and coats. “We became latchkey children,” Blanche 
recalls. “They would both come home late from work and Dad would get his 
slippers and the paper and Mum would put on an apron and go straight into 
the kitchen.” Ida was so devoted to her husband that she never questioned 
the imbalance, though it used to upset Blanche a lot as she got older. She 
recalls, “My brother liked to cook but Dad wouldn’t let him; he’d say that it 
was women’s work.” Blanche would challenge her father saying, “Where in 
the bible does it say a woman’s place is in the kitchen?” 

Tom agrees that his dad was lacking on the domestic front. “I remember 
Mum once asked him to warm up some food so Dad put a plastic container 
in the oven; of course it melted.” But Mali did take Ida to do the food 
shopping each week and drove her anywhere she needed to go. Although 
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Ida obtained her driver’s license, she had no confidence behind the wheel 
and never drove at all. 

Ida loved talking to people (in person and on the telephone) and she 
could make anyone feel comfortable; it was a skill that made her an excellent 
saleswoman. A lot of her customers were European migrants and because 
she spoke so many languages, she built a rapport very quickly. One minute 
she’d be talking German, then Hungarian before rapidly switching to 
Russian or Polish. 

At work, Ida never made an attempt to cover the numbers on her arm. 
She was happy to discuss the war with anyone who noticed the tattoos; they 
were a symbol of her survival and a reminder to never forget the past and 
the family she lost. 

The customers weren’t all Jewish but Ida would always try and find 
common ground. When her customers were Australian, she’d become 
effusive about how much she loved Australia. Blanche thought the shop was 
drab but, from the age of 12, she liked visiting her mum in the city. She 
remembers buying coffee and sandwiches from the cafe next door. 

“Mum and Dad were always a good team,” reflects Blanche, “but Mum 
wanted to do other things. She would have liked to go into leather goods but 
Dad wouldn’t have a bar of it. Dad took a lot of risks when he was younger 
but it wasn’t really in his nature.” Blanche felt that her mum was more 
adventurous and, in a way, that her dad held her back. “She felt indebted 
to him; she had to look after her husband because she felt he’d sacrificed 
himself for her family by going to the concentration camp when he didn’t 
have to. She loved him but she was subservient to him and so she had to hold 
back her talents.” 

“My father made a living but they never made a lot of money,” recalls 
Tom. “He was cautious and conservative. He was happy working in his 
factory; he enjoyed working for himself and being in control. That was 
enough for him.” 
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O ver the next few years, other surviving members of Ida’s family 
started arriving in Australia, including her niece Baylu, as well 
as her sister Bertha and Bertha’s children Lily, Elza and Julius. They all 
established themselves in Melbourne and over time, a new generation of 
Australian children were born. 

Once again, Ida and Mali’s home became a haven for the family and a hub 
of Jewish life. Ida’s nephew Moty continued to live with the family at their 
home in Parkdale for several years until he got married. Later, Ida and Mali 
would also take in their great nephew Mark Ruttner (Julius’ son) for extended 
periods. Their hospitality extended to friends: when Ida’s friend from the ship, 
Mrs Soloweichik became the first woman in Australia to undergo open-heart 
surgery, her son Leon moved in with the Malinovsky family. Both Mark and 
Leon remained immensely grateful to Ida, in particular for the comfort she 
provided, and they both remained very connected to her. 

Shabbat in the Malinovsky household was sacrosanct and required a lot 
of planning, shopping and cooking. Ida would start preparing the gefilte fish 
each Wednesday and then, for a few hours every Thursday, Mali would go 
to the shop to give Ida the chance to quickly walk to Victoria Market and do 
the grocery shopping. Later, they employed a woman called Mrs Barton who 
would relieve Ida in the shop for a few hours each week. After work, Mali 
would drive Ida to Carlisle Street to pick up the chickens and she would often 
be still cooking at 11pm on Thursday night. 

Conscious of the fact that Frida worked even longer hours than she did, Ida 
would turn up on Thursday evenings at her neighbour’s house with a plate of 
gefilte fish and lecho, a thick vegetarian dish made with red peppers, tomato 
and onions. 
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On Friday evenings, while Mali went to synagogue, Ida would set the 
table with a tablecloth and candles and finish preparing the meal, which 
also included chicken soup with locshen, goulash, roast chicken and 
farfel. Sometimes there was just the immediate family at Friday night 
dinner; occasionally Baylu, Nelson and their children Gilda and Morris 
would come too. 

Mali went to synagogue every Saturday morning while Ida worked 
in the shop until closing time at 12pm. She didn’t like having to work 
on the sabbath and was very secretive about it (to avoid being seen, she 
would get her taxi driver to take a detour to avoid the synagogues in 
Caulfield) but she did what she needed to help the business and support 
the family. Then, they would come home and the family would eat a huge 
lunch together. After that, Mali would retire for a two-hour nap while Ida 
cleaned up and sat outside in the sun waiting for the rest of the family 
to descend on the house. Baylu would arrive after work; Moty, his wife 
Chava, their son Johnnie and daughter Helen would drop in; and Bertha 
and Elza would also come. Ida would make coffee and tea and serve nuts, 
dried fruit and apple cake. Sometimes Mali would get up and join them 
and sometimes Ida would bring him cake and coffee in bed. 

Blanche remembers those cosy and relaxing family afternoons fondly. 
But for her, the best part took place after everyone had left. Just Baylu 
would remain behind and the three of them would give each other home¬ 
made facials! Ida would get out the egg yolk and they would plaster it all 
over their faces. “Then we’d wash it all off with pieces of cucumber or 
watermelon and we’d lie there talking.” 
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j| da would occasionally get the night off from cooking when the 
i family ate out at the kosher restaurant in Ripponlea. She also 
enjoyed going to The Cumberland Guest House in Marysville for 
holidays because, though not kosher, the kitchen would prepare special 
vegetarian meals for the family. “Mum was good at relaxing on holidays,” 
says Blanche. “We used to go Lome over summer and Dad would stay at 
work and come on the weekends. Mum also used to go to Warburton to 
take the waters for her arthritis.” Eventually, Ida and Mali also started 
travelling overseas each year to Israel and to visit Ida’s brother Zoli in 
England and her brother Yossi in Canada, where they would also source 
furs. 

Tom continued his schooling at Gardenvale Central and then Brighton 
High. Perhaps for financial reasons, only Blanche received a private 
Jewish education at Mount Scopus College. However, when she was 14, 
Blanche was asked to leave the school. “I didn’t do anything so terrible 
by today’s standards,” Blanche recalls, “I was just talking in class and 
answering back to the teacher.” Luckily Ida and Mali didn’t react too 
strongly and Blanche completed her studies at Brighton High. 

Mali didn’t like the children watching TV while he was at work so he 
would hide the transmitter. Then, one day, Blanche discovered that the 
key to the back door could open all the locks in the street. She began 
using that key to secretly enter the Roubicek house where she would 
indulge in pleasures forbidden at home - watching TV and eating ham. 

After always being encouraged to mix with children from all 
backgrounds, Blanche was horrified one day when, at the age of 15, she 
brought home two Sri Lankan friends. “They were really nice boys who 
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spoke English beautifully. Mum said, ‘Hello, how are you? Please sit down. 
Can I offer you a cup of coffee?’ She made some food and was really nice 
and hospitable. Then they left. The door closed and she started yelling 
at me for bringing ‘black non-Jewish boys’ into the house. I was floored; 
we were never brought up to be racist. She kept repeating, ‘What do you 
think people will say?”’ Until that day, Blanche hadn’t realised that she 
was expected to only have relationships with Jewish boys, an expectation 
that would become a bone of contention between them in later years. 

Ida and Mali never said anything about the cigarettes they must have 
known Blanche was smoking. However, Ida did get really angry with 
Blanche occasionally, including the time she got a lift home from the 
beach in a semi-trailer with a young man she had just met. Ida became 
hysterical, yelling, “How dare you come home in a truck. What will the 
neighbours say?” For Ida, the real risk was to Blanche’s reputation. By 
then, it was about steering Blanche towards the right kind of marriage. 

Both Ida and Mali used corporal punishment on their children from 
time to time. “One day, Mum chased me down the street with a broom! 
I must have done something really naughty,” Blanche recalls. “As I was 
running, I suddenly thought to myself, she is really old, so I stopped 
running so that Mum wouldn’t have a heart attack.” 

Ida also knew when to use silence as the most effective form of 
punishment. One night Blanche was taken by police van to Brighton 
station with her friend who had been driving recklessly. When Ida picked 
her up from the station she refused to say a word about the incident and 
instructed Mali to give the same silent treatment. “That was the best 
approach,” recalls Blanche. “I was so ashamed and their silence was 
terrifying. My mum was very clever, very strategic and where Tom and I 
were concerned, she had some influence over Dad.” 

Mali had a real soft spot for Blanche. “Dad was very doting,” recalls 
Blanche. “He was gentler with me than Mum was. And he was stricter 
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with Tom. When I had a non-Jewish boyfriend, Dad didn’t approve but 
he was able to convey that he still loved me anyway. On the other hand, 
Mum would get very angry and call me horrible things in Czech.” 

Tom was closer with Ida than Mali. “Perhaps because Dad’s own 
father died when he was so young, he didn’t know how to connect with 
me, or how to show me real emotion,” muses Tom. “He never took me 
to the football or to the park to play cricket. He really didn’t participate 
in our lives.” 

Tom remembers standing on the bimah with his dad at his bar mit^vah, 
and the function afterwards at the Empire Ballrooms in Chapel Street, 
Prahran. But memories of this significant day are marred by the fact that 
the money he received as gifts from his guests was later used to pay for 
the function. 

Tom worked for Mali in the factory during the summer holidays, 
cleaning up, stocktaking and using a beater to make the furs stand up 
on end. “Furs were in fashion and sales were fairly strong despite the 
competition,” says Tom. “But I hated the business. Nothing about it 
appealed to me. Dad would say, ‘I want to give it to you’ and I would 
reply, ‘I don’t want it!”’ 
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Blanche, Ida and Tom on the ship, 1948 






Ida and Tom en route to Australia 

























Opposite: 

[above] In the garden of Sixth Street, 
Parkdale. Mali, Moti, Ida, Blanche and 
Tom, c.1950 

[below] Blanche and Tom, 1952 
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[above left] Happy snap in garden of 
Parkdale house, 1950 

[above right] Ida on the porch in 
Parkdale 

[below] Blanche, neighbour Rosemary 
and Tom 




























Opposite: 

[above] Moty and Chava’s engagement party. 
Posing in the front garden of Pascoe Avenue 
[below] Moty and Baylu at a dance in Melbourne, c. 1955 
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Mali’s factory and showroom in Sydney Road, Brunswick. 
Moty and Mali can be seen peering through the window, c.1950 



















Mali and Moty posing in the showroom 
in Sydney Road, Brunswick, c.1950 














Mali and Moty working ‘the skins’ in Mali’s factory in Brunswick. 
Moty later left the factory to work as a salesman 








[above] 38 Pascoe Avenue, Bentleigh where Ida and Mali moved in the 
early 1950s and remained for the rest of their lives 

[below] The dining room where family would gather for 
afternoon tea. The furniture was all sent by ship from Prague 













[above] Mindu’s wedding in Birmingham. Zoli and Hetty on the right, 1955 

[below] Moty and Chava’s wedding. Back row: Blanka and Jeno Wise, Elza, 
Baylu and Ida. Front row: Nelson, Chava, Moty, Berta, 1955 
























[above] Tom, Blanche and Ida, 1954 

[below left] Tom and Blanche posing in the front garden of Ida and Mali’s beloved 
neighbours, Johnny and Frida, 1954 

[below right] Ida and Blanche at a children’s birthday party, 1954 

























[above] Tom’s bar mit^vah. Ida, Blanche, Mali, Tom, Max Cooper 
and Rabbi Rudski, 1959 

[centre] The Malinovsky family, 1958 
[below] Mali and Ida at a function 















A NEW GENERATION 


W hen Tom graduated from school, he went to Prahran College 
to study Business. Afterwards, he worked as an accountant 
for a few years. Tom doesn’t remember ever seeking his parents’ advice 
about what to study or which career to pursue. “As long as I could make 
a living, they were happy,” says Tom. Meanwhile, Blanche went to 
secretarial college after school and started working as typist clerk, which 
she found tedious. 

To her parents’ delight, when she was 18, Blanche started dating Aaron 
Zaitman, a Law student from a nice Polish Jewish family. Aaron was in a 
band and the two of them loved going to parties with their large friendship 
group. Two years later, in 1967, they married at Elwood Synagogue. A 
lavish function followed at Chevron. “It must have cost my parents an 
arm and a leg,” says Blanche. “My dad got up and said, ‘Thank you for 
coming.’ That was his whole speech. Everyone laughed.” Mali couldn’t 
cope with being in the limelight, unlike Aaron who got up and sang with 
his band. 

“After the honeymoon, we minded a friend’s place while he was away. 
Mum had never let me help her in the kitchen and I had no idea how to even 
boil an egg. Aaron would come home from uni and find me in tears. I felt 
so useless. Luckily Aaron was domesticated and over time, he taught me 
how to cook.” Blanche also cried because she was homesick. She had gone 
straight from her family home into marriage and she had no idea what it 
would be like. “I only had the example set by my parents. My expectations 
were that my marriage would be like my parents’ marriage but of course it 
didn’t need to be - and it wasn’t. I was disappointed. I didn’t know how to 
make that happen. Nevertheless, we had a lot of fun in those early years.” 
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“I remember once Mum visited me at our apartment in Wanda Road 
in the middle of the day and I was in my dressing gown. Mum, who was 
always so well dressed with a scarf, brooch, and red lipstick, physically 
recoiled, saying, ‘What will your husband think? That’s not how you 
treat a man.’” 

Tom got married to Goldie in 1970. His father-in-law was a builder 
and Tom happily gave up being an accountant to also pursue a career 
in the building industry, taking advantage of Melbourne’s development 
boom by building factories in Clayton and houses in Frankston. 

A few weeks later, Blanche and Aaron welcomed Lani into the world. 
Ida and Mali were thrilled with their gorgeous granddaughter. The first 
time Ida came to visit the baby after they had returned from the hospital, 
Blanche opened the door to find her mother dressed in a white worker’s 
coat she had borrowed from the factory and a medical mask. On top of 
her other high standards, Ida felt it important to be scrupulously clean 
around newborn babies. Blanche remembers thinking it was outrageous 
and hysterical. 

Over the next few years, more beautiful grandchildren came in quick 
succession. Dina was born in 1972 and Tom and Goldie’s firstborn son 
Joel was born in 1973. Oren and Ellie Malinovsky (later Malin) were born 
in 1976 and 1980. 
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DEALING WITH DIVORCE 


1 n 1980, Blanche and Aaron separated. Ida and Mali were devastated. 

i For them, marriage was for life and divorce brought disgrace on 
the whole family. Ida often chastised Blanche, “What are you doing to the 
children?” 

“I had changed dramatically and I realised there was so much about life 
that I knew nothing about,” recalls Blanche. “I couldn’t continue to live 
in a glass bubble any longer. Thankfully, the late 1970s was a period of 
huge growth for women. The Whitlam era brought in payments for single 
parents, free tertiary education and a study allowance so I was able to be 
financially independent whilst studying Psychology at university.” Aaron 
also contributed financially to raising the girls. 

Later, the tension between Blanche and her mother escalated when she 
started a relationship with a non-Jewish man. Ida found it distressing and 
the two had terrible rows. For many years, the relationship between Ida and 
Blanche would remain fraught. “I didn’t talk to her for a long time,” recalls 
Blanche. “My father tried to placate me. He said, ‘I don’t feel that way. You 
are my daughter and I love you no matter what.’ That was when I realised 
my father was really special.” 

Ten years later, Tom and Goldie would also divorce. Again, Ida and Mali 
were upset and concerned about the children but by then, divorce no longer 
held the same stigma and they were more accepting of Tom’s situation. 

Ida and Mali adored each of their grandchildren unconditionally and 
their home became a haven of warmth and stability. As a grandmother, Ida 
embraced her role as caregiver and nurturer with the same tenacity she had 
displayed when caring for surviving family members in her apartment in 
Prague after the war. 
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When Blanche worked late, Dina and Lani would take the school bus to 
Bentleigh and walk to Pascoe Avenue to have dinner with their grandparents. 
Ida would come home early to cook for them. Sometimes, when the girls 
arrived, they would find Ida sunning herself in the backyard with a leaf over 
her nose to prevent it from sunburn or avocado smeared on her face. 

Joel fondly remembers the adventures he, Oren and Ellie had with their 
cousins in the park across the road, tying up the long vines on the weeping 
willow and trying to swing on them. “We would also play in the backyard, 
making up games with the diamond pavers and racing to the hills hoist.” All 
the grandchildren enjoyed watching TV with their grandfather and the way 
he laughed at the foolish Nazis in Hogan s Heroes. 

“Unconditional love in its purest form” is what Lani remembers 
emanating from her grandparents. “I felt completely relaxed at their house; 
exactly like a child should feel. Our family home was sold and their house 
was the constant - nothing ever changed there, so that contributed to our 
feelings of security.” Lani also recognised that her grandparents shared a 
strong and loving relationship. “The balance between them was so complete 
and right. There was never any sense of emotional turmoil.” 

Dina remembers the warmth and cosiness of her grandparent’s home. 
She and Lani often slept over in their own designated bedrooms; one had a 
fold out couch and Dina slept in Blanche’s comfortable old bedroom with 
pink floral wallpaper. “We were there a lot! And it was all about feeding 
us. Nanny had a stash of chocolate and she would whisper, ‘Come here, 
come here. Take it.’ When we were older, she’d do the same thing with $20 
notes.” 

“Nanny had a whole bizarre repertoire of dishes that don’t exist in 
Australian cuisine,” says Lani. “She gave me coffee for breakfast from the 
age of five - a bowl of coffee with crunched up matzo, which she called 
pipiskey , or we’d have semolina with Aktavite. The other thing we loved 
was challah separated into little bits with pieces of herring.” 
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Lani also enjoyed visiting her grandfather’s European style factory 
with the old sewing machines. “It was such an interesting place. There 
were minks hanging down and pelts stapled to tables. My grandfather 
would wear his old apron and hum quietly to himself while he made 
jackets by hand. I could tell that he found his work relaxing and enjoyable. 
There was a showroom in the factory that overlooked the city. When 
a customer came in my grandmother would switch into work mode; I 
found it fascinating to watch her life outside of being my grandmother.” 

Dina and Lani can remember the tension between their grandmother 
and their mother - the generational schism between the traditional 
and the more progressive. “I always thought Mum was being mean to 
Nanny/’ says Dina. “She seemed impatient with her. But looking back, 
I realise it was a difficult time for Mum.” Lani remembers witnessing 
one particularly bad fight and being shocked when Ida swore at Blanche, 
calling her a ‘bitch’. “It made me realise that my grandmother had a 
cutting, angry side to her that I had never seen. I remember my mum was 
really upset.” 
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TIME STOOD STILL 


i n the lead up to their bar mitpvahs , Joel and Oren would go to 
i synagogue with their grandfather. “South Caulfield shule was like 
an extension of his lounge room,” says Oren. “He was so comfortable 
there. He had a front row seat and he was one of the 10 core people in 
that congregation.” Joel agrees, “When we went with him, everyone was 
friendly to us and it made us feel very connected.” 

As the grandchildren grew older and their routines changed, Friday 
nights remained sacred. “We would arrive and Nanny was always so 
happy to see us,” says Ellie. “She was always complimenting us, telling 
us how beautiful we were.” 

“Time stood still at their house,” says Joel. The delicious Shabbat menu 
remained unchanged: for entree, Ida would prepare avocado with egg 
and onion, gefilte fish with horseradish and chopped liver, followed by 
chicken soup and lochken or niblets. For main course, there was lemon or 
paprika chicken, stuffed cabbage, farfel, rice and mushrooms, an iceberg 
salad with a lemon and sugar dressing and a carrot and pineapple salad. 
All of Ida’s grandchildren looked forward to Friday night dinners and 
catching up with their cousins but only in later life would they recognise 
and fully appreciate the incredible effort Ida made to provide the weekly 
feast whilst still working full time. 

After dinner, Mali would sit at the head of the table reciting the 
blessings. “He didn’t expect us to join in,” recalls Oren, “but he did bang 
on the table if we got too loud.” Mali could be strict and would make 
Joel and Oren wear a kippah. Ellie remembers that he also had a playful 
side and that he would grab her cheek and squeeze it really hard while 
laughing out loud. 
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The gender roles in the home also remained unchanged: the women in 
the family would help Ida clean up in the kitchen while the boys would 
retire to the lounge room. Ellie remembers realising at a young age that 
there was something odd about the imbalance but that at the same time 
she recognised that it was also fun to be together with all the women. 

As the children learned about the Holocaust at school and began to ask 
questions, Ida shared the stories that best illustrated the importance of 
love and devotion. She told them about meeting Mali at the cafe and about 
the sacrifice he made, voluntarily accompanying her and her mother to 
Auschwitz. She also repeated the story of Mali returning to the ghetto 
after the war to find her portraits. Ida left out the details of the acute 
trauma she suffered but, in her stories, her grandchildren recognised 
their grandparents’ inner strength and lust for life. 
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THE TWILIGHT YEARS 


i n 1995 Tom married Brenda Greenwood. Brenda remembers being 
i taken aback when Ida asked her directly, “Do you love him?” She 
replied, “Of course! I wouldn’t be here otherwise.” Brenda suspects Ida 
also did some independent research until she was satisfied that Brenda 
was indeed a good enough match for her son. Later that year, Brenda and 
Tom welcomed their son Josh into the world, a sixth grandchild for Ida 
and Mali to dote upon. 

As the grandchildren grew up they occasionally turned up late or failed 
to show at all to Friday night dinners, but there were never any reprisals. 
In Ida’s eyes, her grandchildren could do no wrong; she continued to 
shower them with compliments and love them with unrivalled intensity. 
In turn, they all continued to bask in the warmth of her love. Mali was 
less demonstrative but still immensely proud of all of his grandchildren. 
And, in his own quiet, unobtrusive way, he played an influential role in 
instilling Judaism and cultural connection in his family. 

Ida and Mali both continued to appreciate life in Australia. Over the 
decades, every time they travelled to Israel or to Canada, Ida would 
proclaim upon her return how much she loved Australia and how grateful 
she was to live there. Their perpetual fear and hatred of Communism 
prevented them from ever going back to visit Czechoslovakia. 

Mali finally retired at the age of 80 and Ida continued to devote herself 
to looking after him, to cooking every meal for him and taking care of 
his every need. In turn, he continued to drive her everywhere; they were 
inseparable. Tom recalls, “When they went for a walk together, they 
would always walk arm in arm.” 
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THE TWILIGHT YEARS 


Although Ida and Mali had always been like parents to Baylu, the 
family became fractured over the years. Baylu and Nelson’s daughter 
Gilda became addicted to drugs and Mali was incensed one day to find a 
painting of Jesus and the Madonna hanging on her wall. Mali decided that 
he wanted nothing more do to with Gilda or, unfairly, her son Ricky. Ida, 
Baylu and the rest of the family could do nothing to make Mali change 
his mind. Gilda was no longer welcome in their home and sadly it drove 
a wedge in the family. 

When Lani became engaged to Steven Castan, Mali was thrilled. Steve 
appreciated Mali’s sense of humour and the stories and jokes Mali saved 
just for him. Lani recalls, “He’d bring out shots of slivovitz (aniseed) 
from the ‘good cupboard’ for Steve. He had never opened that cupboard 
for us before!” Ida was equally happy with the new addition to the family. 
At Shabbat dinner her constant refrain was, “Lani, make your husband a 
plate.” 
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LAST DANCE 


S ix years after he retired, and after many years of heart problems, 
Mali died in 1997 at the age of 86 with Blanche and Oren at his 
bedside. Three months earlier, despite being very fragile, he had smiled 
broadly and danced with Lani at her wedding. 

Mali’s funeral was heart wrenching as Ida struggled to comprehend 
the loss of her husband, and quietly pleaded, “Nimm mich mit - take me 
with you.” 

After decades of love and devotion, the family feared Ida would lose 
her will to live and die of a broken heart. However, they underestimated 
her inner fortitude. 
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[above] The Shabbat afternoon gathering of cousins at Ida and Mali’s house. Morris 
Parush, Helen Slyomovic, Ida holding Lani, Mali, Blanche, Baylu and Moty, 1971 
[below] Jonny, Helen and Chava Slyomovic, Baylu and Chava’s sister Mrs Kogosowski 
(in the back). Ida and Mindu (in the front) on her visit to Australia from England, 1982 











[above left] Ida and Mali enjoying a holiday in Surfers Paradise 
[above right] Ida with Lani sunning themselves in the backyard, 1971 
[below left] Tom with his children Oren, Ellie and Joel, 1980 
[below right] Mali holding his granddaughter Dina, 1972 





























[above] Celebrating Shabbat on a visit to Israel. 

Mali’s sister Olga, Ida, Mali and Mali’s brother Zvi, 1972 
[below] Mali and Ida at the Western Wall in Jerusalem, 1980 
















[above] Mali and Ida at a wedding, c.1980 
[below] Mali and Ida at a wedding, c. 1985 




































Opposite: [left] Ida and Mali at a function, c.1992 
[below] Blanche, Lani, Ricky and Ida, 2000 
This page: Ida holding her grandson Josh, 1996 














EPILOGUE 


i da lived in her own home alone for five years after Mali died but 
i she continued to be surrounded by family, neighbours and friends. 
People constantly dropped in for a cup of tea and a chat and her loyal 
neighbours Frida and Johnny checked on her every day. Moty also visited 
often and Joel came for dinner each Wednesday night. 

Even when the Jehovah’s Witnesses knocked on her door to preach 
their Christian doctrine, Ida would welcome them into her home. Blanche 
remembers that Ida would say to them, “I was in a concentration camp 
and I am Jewish and I’m really proud to be Jewish and you’ll never change 
me. But come in and have a cup of coffee.” 

It was important to Ida that her family continued to gather around her 
table for Shabbat. 

“Even when she was suffering from dementia, she was still hosting 
Friday night dinner,” Brenda recalls. “We would sit around that tiny table, 
10 to 12 people, while family members would traipse in and out.” 

When the task of cooking for the family on her tiny oven with four 
burner cooktop became too onerous, Ida taught her carers how to make 
the traditional Friday night dishes: farfel, goulash and honey chicken. 

“As long as everyone kept coming and kept eating, she was happy. Her 
aspirations were family and everyone being together,” Dina says. 

To the great joy and relief of Ida, Baylu and the extended family, Lani 
and Steve adopted Ricky at the age of four, after his mother Gilda tragically 
died in 1997. Blanche regrets that Mali did not live long enough to see the 
way Lani had embraced the values and willingness of her grandmother to 
provide nurturing and loving care to a young family member in need of 
a home. 
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Ida was also thrilled to become a great-grandmother when Lani and 
Steve had Remy in 2002 and Milan in 2005. 

In 2003, Ida attended the wedding of Oren to Danielle at Elwood 
shule and lived long enough to welcome two more great-grandchildren 
- Emily in 2005 and Zac in 2008 - into the growing family*. 

As dementia gradually set in and Ida’s memory faded, she continued 
to demonstrate resilience and ingenuity. 

Oren recalls that her carers put a padlock on the cupboard which 
stored a gas stop clock under the oven so that she wouldn’t cook and 
leave the gas on when she was alone. However when she wanted to make 
chicken soup one night she used the kettle to heat the ingredients. “That 
just goes to show how resourceful she was - even when she was mixed 
up.” 

Ida spent one Pesach in respite care at Montefiore. Brenda says the 
family suddenly received a phone call from the home to say that Ida 
was missing. “She had travelled into the city on a tram and was found 
wandering around Russel Street. We joked that she had escaped from 
the Germans and she was still escaping - that showed her courage and 
her spirit.” 

Eventually the family decided Ida was no longer able to live alone - 
even with the help of carers - in her home of five decades, and in 2005 
she was moved into a Jewish Care nursing home where she lived for the 
remaining six years of her life. 

Still, Ida continued to impress her family with her fortitude and will 
to survive. 

“She was one of the strongest women that I know. From the time Mali 
passed away, her health declined. But through all the falls and the hip 
replacement — she’d get up,” Ellie says. “She’d be on her deathbed and 
then the next day she’d be back, singing. She had such a strong will and 
lust for life.” 


Joel married Amy in 2010 and Ellie married her husband Jorge the day after Ida died. 
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Brenda agrees, “She was as tough as nails and psychologically, 
relatively unscathed. Despite having been beaten, starved and diseased 
- survivors are tough. She was a dynamo.” 

Blanche was angry when her mother developed dementia, feeling that 
it denied her the opportunity to resolve some of the issues that had caused 
tension between them over the years. 

A psychologist sent her to a seminar for children of Holocaust survivors, 
where she heard many stories of children growing up in homes that lacked 
warmth and love, or with overprotective parents who couldn’t let go of their 
fear and trauma. 

“I sat there and I couldn’t believe how lucky I was,” Blanche recalls. 
“When it was my turn to talk, I just said, ‘I’m really very lucky’. There were 
no stories to tell.” 

“I forgave everything; all the anger left my body.” 

Blanche is grateful that she found a form of peace while her mother was 
still alive. “It couldn’t be a mother daughter relationship any more but we 
were still close - I could still tell her how much I loved her.” 


In October 2011, Ida celebrated her 100th birthday with an afternoon 
tea at the nursing home where she lived. 

About 40 friends and family shared cake and stories and were joined by 
other residents and her carers. 

It was a happy occasion, remembered fondly by Ida’s children, 
grandchildren, nieces and nephews. Her family recall that she was smiling 
as always, happy to be socialising and to be surrounded by familiar faces. 

The whole family was there because of Ida - because of her courage 
and determination to survive. 
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1. Raya Greenwood 2. Danielle Malin 3. Zac Malin 4. Suzie Buntman 5. Ricky Castan 6. Tom Malin 
7. Sharona Ruttner 8. Nathan Ruttner 9. Jacquie Ruttner 10. Mark Ruttner 11. Daniel Cheong See 12. Dina Zaitman 

13. Jorge Tarzia 14. Max Ruttner IS. Lani Castan 16. Ida Malinovsky 







17. Blanche Malinovsky 18. Josh Malin 19. Ellie Malin Tarzia 20. Lena Tarzia 21. Amy Malin 22. Milan Castan 

23. Remy Castan 24. Joel Malin 25. Alan Levy 26. Alfonzo Tarzia 27. Brenda Greenwood-Malin 28. Marta (Ida’s carer) 

29. Elza Just (Slyomovic) 30. Oren Malin 31. Emily Malin 32. Steven Castan 33. Henry Just 
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When Ida made the heart-wrenching decision 
to accompany her mother to Auschwitz, her 
husband Ondrej (Mali) Malinovsky did not 
hesitate to follow: Where you go, I go. It was a 
simple yet profound gesture that reflected the 
couple’s devotion to each other. 

The great love between Ida and Mali, 
combined with their resourcefulness, practical 
skills, work ethic and absolute determination 
to honour family, ensured their survival during 
the Holocaust and continued to define them 
throughout their long life together. 

After the devastation of the war, Ida 
and Mali were determined to build a 
new life and nurture their family 
with love and hope. In Australia, 
the couple pursued a quiet 
life, passing on to their 
children and grandchildren 
traditional Jewish 
values, cultural 
awareness and a 
sense of humour. 




